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The summer of 1983 Reading and Mathematics with 
Athletics program in New York City provided supplementary remediation 
in reading and math to 2,157 handicapped New York City students by 

incorporating sports activities and concepts into instruction. The 

program was highly effective iii meeting its proposed goals and showed 
marked improvement over previous years in bpth implemtsntation and 
effectiveness^ In reading, 87.4 percent of the students meeting __ 
attendance criteria MStered^a least two new reading skills and 72.8 
percent mastered three or more^ In math, 87^3 percent mastered two or 
more new skills and 72.1 percent mastered ti^ree or more. (In botb_ 
areas in the two previous years^ 60 percent maftered two new skills 
and less than one third mastered. three. ) In addition, staff were 
enthusiastic about the expanded preservice training and the newly 
introduced inservice training, and saw the incorporation of sports 
activities and concepts as a strong motivating factor. In marked 
contrast to previous yuears^ transportation was seen as a positive 
program feature^^ Finally, teachers found a new curriculum guide to be 
a useful supplement. Moreover^ analysis of aggreg^ student 
achievement data from the current and previous years indicated a 
moderately strong relationship between teachersV use of particular 
lessons from the guide and student mastery of related skills. 
(CMC) 
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A SUMMMY Of TME £VfttBATf8N 
iQ'F THE SeMHER 1983 EX. 1.,^^ CHAPTER 1 PRGGK^ 
REABlfifi Am HATHEHATICS HITH ATHLETICS 



The satrner, 1983 E.C.I.A. Chapter 1 profram, Reading and mtheisiatics 
wUN Athletics, provided supplenentars remediation in reading and mathefliatics 
by incorporating sports activities and concepts into instractioft. The_^ 
prograra sefved 2.151 handicapped Chapter l-eligible students at 13 schools 
located in the five boroughs. The program operated for four Ro«rs a day, 
five days a mek frm July 7 to August 17, 1983. Sports jctivUtes were 
provided fh cdnjuhctien with tile Big Apple Sports pregrams 

Results of the analyses of pupil ach[evefflent data and interviews arid 
observations indicated that the program was highly effective in Beeting its 
proposed goals and showed marked iiaproveraent over previous cycles in botti 
implemeritatiof^ and effectiveness. 

In reading. 87.4 percent of t^»e 1^347 students who attended at least 20 
sessions mastereii two or more new sfeills and 72.8 percent mastered thr^ or 
more. For the total poputatios^. ineluding those students attending fe»«r 
than 20 sessions, 84.3 percent mastered at least r.wo newj-eading ||nis, and 

61.7 percent mastered three or more. Similarly , in mathematics * 87.3 

fsercent of students who attended at least 20 sessions mastered two er more 
new skills and 72.1 percent mastered three or more. For the total population, 
including those students attending fewer thari 20 sessions, 77.3 percent 
mastered at least two new math skills and 60.4 percent mastered three or 
more, in comparisdri, in the two previous cycles, 1981 and 1982. no^more 
than about 60 percent of the Students who met the "tendance criterion 
mcstered at least two skills in either reading or math and fewer than one- 
third lastered three or more skills iri either area. 

Staff were quite enthusiastic about the program. Expanded pre^service^ 
training was particularly rioted, as was the on-site in-service staff^tralning. 
a new feature in 1983, which provided ongoing consultation in student_ _ 
assessment, individualtzatiori of ihstructidn. and use of materials. Teachers 
reported that the incorporation of athletic activities and sports concepts 
into the program Strongly helped to motivate the students to Jearn_new^^^ 
academic skills; students also benefited by learning new social and recreat- 
ional Skills. Finally, In marled contrast to P'-e^^C'^fcyc es, transports 
services were seen as a positive program feature, a situation which staff 
attributed in part to the Introductidri of mihi buses. 

A summer curriculum guide, the ^peciaLEdu^a tidJ Teacher's Guide 1^^ 
Comnuni cation Arts, was developed for the progFaffl and was introauced and _ 
Ykld-tested in tne 1983 cycle. Results, which are presentedjn a separate 
0 E.E. report, indicated that teachers found it to be a useful supplementary 
innructional guide. Nfereover- analysis of aggregate student acnievement 
data from the current and previous cycles indicated a moderetey^ 
relationship between teachers' use of particular lessons from the guide and 
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student mastery of related skills; Holding mastery during the previous cycle 
edhstant (r^^^^.^^ - 

Based on the findings presented^ iHe following rec(STirendati6ns are 
offered: 

i cmtime to offer pre-ser^lce and iri-§ervice traimirig 
on-site; 

9 cdnt";noe to plan for the program as early as possible to _ 
ensL^re optimal student recroitn^nt and prdylsiah of materials 
ind supplies^ 

« ebntihtte to Ihedrporate a recreational athletic exponent 
Into retnedlal academic instruction; 

i expftMd the Special E^catlon Teacher' s Gaide tn ^OTron liiAtl fl^ 
jlrt^ to cover additional reading oGjecti\/es; and 

9 cootihae to os^ inihibtiseSi as ^^ell as standard and Hft tsyses, 
for transportation, and to have bus drivers make trial runs so 
that they are familiar with the bus rwtes feefdre the i^rdgrara 
begins • 
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INTRODUCTION 

This is the report of the e?a1uati6n of the sinner^ 1983 Eit.UA. 
Chapter i prograia, Reading and Hatheaat'cs with Athletics. This progra«ii 
which was operated by the Division of Special Education (D.S.E.) of the ffe^ 
Yortt City Public Schools, was designed to provide supplefwhtary remedi- 
ation by ihcdrporatihg sports activities into reading and math instruction. 
Students also participated in the New York City Big Apple Sports progranu 

Over 2»0Q8 handicapped Chapter l-eligitle students participated in the 
program which took place in 13 schools located in tne five boroughs. The 
prograoi operated for four hours a day, five days a seek, from July /, 1983 
to Auguft 17, 1983. The overall goals ef the program were to maintain the 
gains made by the students during the 1982-83 school year and to foeus 
bh the kinds of reading and math skills which are tested in the standardized, 
norm-referenced tests used in the eitywtde testlfig pr^ogram. 

The pupil achievetiserit objectives of the pfograra were that 75 percent of 
the studehu w^b attended 20 or inore sessions w&isld master at least two new 
skills In resding and math eaeft, ind at isast 50 percent would master three 
or more hew skills in each area. PuptI achievement was assessed through 
ongoing adSi hi strati on of the Fbuhtain Valley Teacher Support System in 
Reading and the KeyMath dia^nestic Arithmetic Test. 

The evaluatidh of the 1981 sunwer D.S.E. program, tearhing to Read 
Through the Arts, showed that nearly all (92.2 percent) of the program 
participahts who attended at least 15 sessions mastered at 1el#t one new 
skin ir\ reading, most (6,3.1 percent) ntsstered two or nore, and about dhe- 
third (29.7 percent) mastered at least three, the majority of students 



(55 percent) attended 20 or more sessions; average attef)ddriee was 29»1 days; 
meaii percentage attendance «iS 77.4 percent. 

SiralK^rly, In 1982^ the evaluation of the sussner D.S.E. prograis, Reading 
and Math Through the C^wunity as Classroom shbwed that Hearly all (87*8 
percent) of the stuidifints who i^t the 2b-day attendance criterion mastered 
one skill in reading, and a^bout 92 percent mastered one sktll in cnath; over 
half mastered two or aore reading skills (52.S percent! or math skills (55.5 
percent); and about dhe-f'fth mastered three or more skills fn reading {20.5 
percefitj and nearly one^quarter in^ math (24 percent). Mean attendance ^as 
2h9 days and nearly three-fourths {70.9 percent) of the students attended 
at least 20 program sessions; mean percentage attendance was 77^2 percent. 

Positive findings from these and previous cycles supported the continued 
ihcorpbratioh of a highly motivating recreational or artistic exponent into 
the symmer program. !h the 1983 program, sty^J^nts received 60 minutes of 
readimg instruction^ 60 minutes of n^th instruction, as well as a gym period 
or athletic instruction. Teachers also integrated sports concepts and the 
sports-related activities into the teaching of reading and math^ 

thuSi the purpose of the evaluation was twofold: 

• to 4deumeht tjne ii^lfeirnehtatii?^ if t Including 
the integration of We sports activfpe5 rending 
and mith instruction, and . 

i to assess student achievement if short-term reading^ 
msth skills and examine ths specific content areas of 
achievement in reading^ 

Both quantitative data on pgpil achievement arid qualitative data on 

program Impiemehtatidh were cdttipilfi by the Office of Educational Ev^lustiOn 

(O.E.E.) to evaluate the current program, O.E.E^ field consultants vl^it^d 

i)l progrirn Sites and completed observation and interview recordii Prograiii 



teachers recorded ptspil acfileveraeht 3at5 from the Fountain Valley and 
kejl^ath Tests on 0iE;Ei-dev6ldped data retrieval fennSi This report present 
the findings of the evaluation of the 1983 E.G. I. A. Chapter 1 suJiroer prbgriiia 
and relates these results to those of previous cycles. 
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II'. EVALUATION OF PROGRAM INPLEMENTATION 
P_ROl£RAH DESCRIPTinW 

The 1983 stwmier prbgr*S provided supplanintary reading and math in- 
struction to over 2,000 handicapped Chapter 1-eligible students who attenSed 
special ettacatibh classes during the regular school year. 

A diagnostic-prescriptive methbddlbgy was used based on profiles from 
the Fboritaih Vall^ teacher Sup|»rt System in Reading and the KeyMath 
diagnostic ArittiSetic Test. Students received fiO mhutes of reading instruc- 
tiorti 60 minutes of math instruction^ and it least 30 minutes of a physical 
edacatibn br sports activity daily, in additiorfj one day each week, students 
received further sports insthictibin, primarily ifl swiifimihg of tennis. 

Reading instruction was supplemented ^ the S peci a l Idacatibh Teache r's 



and introduced durimg the 1983 cycle. The pide was adapted fran the Pro- 
mbtibhal dates Prof^am curriculum developed by the Oivtsibn of eurficoloui 
and Instrificttbn for general education. (A separate O.E.E. report docuntefltS 
teacher reactions to the guide and its effect oh student achievement*) 

Funded prbgran staff were 207 classroom teachers and 207 paraprbfes- 
slonals* Tax-lsvy fun^Jed staff included site supervisors^ teacher trainers, 
and unit teachers. Staff at each siti were also provided by the Rig Apple 
Sports prbgr«n. 

METHODOLOGY 

Field consultants visited program sites twice to observe Tnitructiohi 
inspect student records i and interview staff regarding materials, prp^ 




JkptAj a cufHcyTum guide developed for the program 
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service and in^sefvlcs training, arid program implemeritation. In a]1, 53 
classes were dbserveS and 53 teachers {E7 reading arid 26 math) were inter- 
viewed, or approximgtily two reading teachers and two math teachers at each 
site, interviews were also conducted with six unit teachers, twelve site 
supervisors, and six paraprofessioRals. 

£iMJNSS 

Pre-service arid tri-service ?;taff Training 

Site supervisors attended a full-day orieritatibri session at central 
headquarters and nearly all Of the teactiers and paraprofessionals attended 
a comprehensive, two-day orientation at their sites, the orientation 
covered the philosophy of the program, methods of iricorporatirig sports into 
reading and math instruction, test administration and interpretatiori, as 
well as a tour of the site. 

Most of the teachers i 44 out of 53, were enthusiastic about the expanded 
orientation. That it was held gn-site was seen as very helpful for planning; 
teachers reported that they were prepared to start teaching immediately 
iri^tead of having to take time to familiarize themselves with the facility, 
teacr^ers also found useful the suggestions offered and the materials made 
available for integrating sports with reading and math. A number said that 
the clear overview provided by the orientation enabled them to begin Imple- 
mentation at once. A few of the more experienced teachers found the orient- 
atiori urineceessary and some said they would have liked more background 
information on students, particularly medical information. 

(jn-going assistance was available to teachers from on-site teaciier 
trainers who suggested materials arid activities and were generally available 
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for assistance with curriculum. Teachers reported that they found this a 
highly effective method for providing in-service training. 

Setting and Program Organization ^ 

At most sites ^ reading and math instruction for at least some classes 
were departmentalized; students studied reading with one teacher and math 
with another teacher. A number of teachers commented that departmental izatidri 
promoted students' interest; movement to a different location and interaction 
with different teachers reportedly counteracted boredom and short attention 
spans, eiassrooms were generally decorated to reflect a sports motif, and 
student work samples showed that sports were being integrated into the 
curriculum. 

The number of pupils in attendance in the classrooms ranged from three 
to 15j with an average of eight. All 53 classes visited had a teacher and a 
paraprofessional i and nine classes had student teachers, as welU 

Materials and Supp^lies- 

teachers were asked which materials they found most useful for their 
students. Reading teachers meritidhed over 50 different books, periodicals, 
and games, as well as teacher-made materials. Most frequently noted were 
SA.^eadihg Lab ^ Hapiond Incorporated Findi^i g The Main Id ^a , and teaming 
Systems Reading Miniwarkbooks and Main Idea Context Clues ; each was mentioned 
by six to eight of the 27 reading teachers. Teacher-made materials included 
rexographs, games ^ and arts and crafts material Si 

Teachers also noted the type of skill for which each material was used. 
Aggregation of these data showed that compreherisibri skills were indicated 
most often (32 percent of all responses), followed by vocabulary development 
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(25 pereehtji study skills (18 percent), structural analysis (13 percent) ^ 
and phonetic analysis (18 percent). 

Math teachers listed more than 40 different bodies, periodicals * and 
games, in addition to teacher-made materials, as being useful for instruc- 
tion. TF.e most frequently mentioned commercial materials were S.R.ft* $choo4^ 
house . Random House Problem Solving and Scoring High In Mat h^ tearning 
Systems Math Mihiwbrlcbbblcs . and Steck-Vaughn Succeeding In Kath ; each was 
mehtidned by from four to eight of the 26 math teachers i 

Teachers indicated that mathematics materials were most often used for 
instruction in arithmetic operations (42 percent of all responses), next 
most frequently for applications such as measurement (33 percent), and least 
often for content, e . g i humeratidh (25 percent). 

All but two sites had materials and supplies Available at the beginning 
of the prdgram. Fdrty-ttiree of 53 teachers felt that the materials were at 
an appropriate level fdr their students. 

Student Records and Assessment 

O.E.E. field cdhsultants four,^ the prescriptive reading logs up-td-date 
at 25 of the 27 reading classes visited; work samples were available in all 
classes* Prescriptive math logs were up-td-date at 23 df the 26 math 
classes and work samples were available in 25 classes. 

In most cases all baseline assessment dh the Fountain Valley and KeyMath 
tests took place during the first week of the program. Qceasidhal ly , 
initial testing extended beydnd the first week when more than one teacher 
shared ? test kit or when students entered the prdgram late. 
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Approximately two-thirds Of the teachers said they foond both the 
keyMath and Foantain Valley tests useful for identifying short-term object- 
ives. Of the others, nine thought they were too tiihe-eohsuming for a summer 
prbgranij and eight found them inappropriate for their students. 

instructional Activities 

Reading teachers used a wide rangie of raethods to teach a variety of 
reading skills. Consultants observed 27 reading sessions^ 21 of which 
ineibded sports concepts. For example, during one lesson, students cate- 
gorized various sports according to whether they were played in the water, 
on land* or in the air. Other examples included a sequencing lesson based 
on the previous day's sports activity, teacher-made *football" and "baseball" 
games involving vocabulary flashcards, the reading of sports-related stories, 
and discussions about the history of various sports. 

Reading teachers also described other methods which they employed, in 
addition to those observed. These included the use of newspapers, magazines 
such as Sports Illustrated , and a broad range of bobfcs to teacb vocabulary ^ 
study skills, career-planning^ and geography, and the rules and regulations 
of various games and sports for vocabulary ^ ccmprehension skills, and 
spelling. Students reportedly wrote stories based on sports arid sports 
figures, arid developed lariguage-expierience charts on which they recorded 
their own parti cipatibri iri sports activities. 

Of the 26 mathematics lessons observed, 14 were sports related* One 
lessoti, fbr example, used a disCussibn of baseball to teach numbers and 
sequencing. In bther lessoris, students developed bar graphs based on soccer 
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and baseball scores, compared measureinents of football fields and broad 
jumps, and solved math word problems based on a student swim meet. 

gther sports-related mathematics lessons described by teachers included 
the use of team sizes* seering systemss sports statistics, racing distances, 
playing field and ca-tifl ilwsnsiofjs, and hypsthetical concessions purchases 
to teach number concepts, (Arithmetic operations, and conversions feetweeh the 
metric and English systems of tnsasuremeht. The mathematics teachers said 
they also effectively used newspapers, magazines, and books as teaching 
aids, as did the reading teachers i 

Trahspbrtati bh 

During the 1983 sunroer prbgfaffli transportation was viewed by staff as a 
positive factor. Site supervisors, unit teaeherSj reading and math teaeters, 
and paraprofessidnals allnoted that, with few exceptions, buses were on 
time and drivers were cooperative with students and school personnel. Fo/r 
the first times minibuses were used in a number of districts, in addition to 
standard and lift buses. Staff felt that these minibuses were extremely 
beneficial to the program: bus rides were shorter and bus drivers were 
better able to negotiate narrow, crowded streets i 
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III. EVALUATION OF PUPIL AeHIEVEMENT OBdEETIVES 

this chapter presents descriptive analyses of the target population, 
pupil attendance, and reading and mathematics aehievemeht data. Pupil 
achievement was monitored through ongoing administration of the Fouhtairi 
Valley Reading and ReyMath Biaghostic Arithmetic tests and was reported by 
program teachers on O.E.E. -designed data retrieval forms. 



In all, 2,157 stadehts participated. Over half (58 percent) of the 
students were from Health Conservation 30 classes for learning disabled 
students; 15 percent were from classes for the emotionally handicapped; hlrte 
percent were from classes for the edueable mentally retarded; nine percent 
were from neurological ly impaired and €Mnotibhally handicapped classes; and 
the remaihihg nine percent were from several low ihcidehce programs, ih- 
cludlmg health impaired, visually handicapped, and orthopedically impaired. 
Students' ages ranged from six to 16 years, with an average age of 10.7 

years = 2*2). 

Over two-thirds (68 percent) of the students for whom attendance data 
were reported attended 20 or more of the program's 39 sessions* Average 
attendance was 21*5 sessions. Over 95 percent of the students began the 
program during the first weeki 

Evaliiatib" of Reading Objective 

The reading objective proposed that 75 percent of the students who 
attended 20 or more program sessions would demonstrate growth in reading as 
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shown by mastery of at least two new skills on the Fddntairi Valley Reading 
Test and that at least 50 percent would waster tiiree or more new skillSi 
Reading data were reported for 2^(368 stodehts, er 96 percent of the partici- 
pantSi 

to determine whether the objective was attained, a frequency distHbdtion 
of reading mastery was prepared for students meeting the 2Q-day attendarice 
criterion. These data, which are presented in Table 1, indicated that 
apjjroximately 87 percent of the 1,347 stadents attending 2B or more sessions 
mastered two or more hew reading skills and nearly three»foarths (72.8 
percent) mastered three or more. Thos* the objective was surpassed. 

For the total population, including those students attehdihg fewer than 
20 sessions, §4i3 percent mastered one or more new reading skills, 77*2 
percent mastered at least two, and eU7 percent mastered three or more. 
(These data are presented in Table 2). 

Mean number of reading skills mastered by students attending 20 or more 
sessions was 3.4 (S.D. » 1.8) and mean number mastared by all students was 
2.9 ( S^. - 1.9). 

Mastery of Component Reading Sfc illl 

Comprehension and vocabulary skills apparently received the most atten- 
tion, as indicated by the numbers of students who mastered skiUs in these 
areas. Over half (58.7 percent) of t?>e stu«aents mastered one or «nore com^ 
prehension skills and about half (47.2 percent) mastered one or more vocab- 
ulary skills. In contrast, about ohe-fOurth (27.7 percent) mastered structural 
analysis skills and fewer than one-fifth mastered study skills (17.5 percent) 
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Table 1 

Frequency Oiistribution of Mastery of Reading Skills 
by SttJ^emts Who Attended or More Sessions 

N « 1,347 



Number of 
S/iills Mastered 


Number of Stadents (Percent) 


Gumulativ?? Percent 


- 

9 


15 


( 1.1) 




8 


15 


( 1.1) 


2.2 


7 


44 


( 3.3) 


.5*5 


6 


60 


( 4.5) 




5 


lid 


( 8.2) 


18.2 


4 


398 


(29.5) 


47.7 


3 


338 


(25.1) 


72.8 


2 


195 


(14.6) 


87.4 


1 


74 


( 5.5) 


92.9 










d 


q? 


( 7.2) 


100.1^ 




1.347 







Total exceeds 100 percent because of rounding. 



• Apprdximately 87 percent of the students who attended at least 
28 prdgrara sessions jnastered two or more new reading skills and 
nearly three-fourths (72*8 percentjjtastered three or more. Mean 
number of skills mastered was 3*4 (S.D. » 1.8). 
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Table 2 



Frequency Oi strlbutipn of Mastery of Reading Skills 
by All Students for Whom Gomplete Data Were Reported 

N ' 2,068 



Nufwber of 


fluraber of Students (Percent) 


ndridl afci *e Percent 




19 


( 0.9) 


0.9 


8 


19 


( 0.9) 


- - 
1.8 


7 


55 


( 2.7) ■ 


4.5 


6 


75 


{ 3.6) 


8.1 


5 


133 


( 6.4) 


14.5 


4 


531 


(25.7) 


40.2 


3 


445 


(21.5) 


61.7 


2 


321 


(15.5) 


77.2 


I 


147 


( 7.1) 


84.3 






(15.6) 




d 


323 


99.9* 




2.068 





^Does not "total 100 percent because of rounding. 



• Over 80 percent (84.3 percent) of participating students mastered 
brie or more hew reading sMlls; more than 60 percent (61.7 percent) 
raastered three or more* Heah number of skills mastered was 2.9 
(5^ « 1.9). 
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Of phonetic analysis skills (iBi9 percent)i (See Table 3*) 

An emphasis on compfehension and vocabulary skills was also reflected in 
the use of program supplies and equipmenti Comprehension and vocabulary 
workbooks were the most extensively used reacting materials; 35 percent of 
the studercs used the former arid 26i6 percerit used the latter. Other widely 
used reading materials were phonics workbooks, used by 21^6 percerit of the 
students; reading prses, used 15.7 percent; arid language wricbobkSi used 
by 11.1 percent. (See Table 4). 

jMfiaet^At tKe Summer Curriculum Guide on Reading Mastery 

Findings ori the use arid impact of the 5peCial Educatiori teacher's Guide 
iA CaittiUriicatiOri Arts are presented in full iri a separate B.E.Ei report; 
some of the highlights of those firidings are presented here. First, analyses 
of the teachers' use of the guide showed that the nwst widely used lessons 
covered comprehension and vocabulary skills, a firidirig which parallels those 
from arialyses of iridividoal studerit achievement and materials use data. 

Second, analyses of aggregate studerit aehievemerit data from the current 
arid previous cycles indicated a moderately strong relationship betweeri 
teachers' use of paftieular lessdris from the guide and student mastery of 
the skills addressed tn those lessons (^partial ' "*56)* It was suggested 
therefore that the use of the guide contributed to increased mastery of 
those skills covered by lessdris in the gui<le. However, it must be noted 
that only 14 percent of all Fountain Valley feadirig objectives v«re covered 
by the ^ide* HoreOver* analysis of aggregate achievement data shewed that 
nearly 75 percent of the objectives mastered by all program students were 
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Table 3 



Nomber of Students JJhd Mastered One or More 
New Skills in Each of Five Reading Areas 
Assessed the Fountain Valley 
(N * 2,068) 



Skill Area 


Number of Students 


(Percent of Population) 


Comprehension 


1,214 


(58.7) 


Vocabulary 


977 


(47.2) 


Structural Analysis 


572 


(27.7) 


Study Skills 


362 


(17.5) 


Phonetic Analysis 


328 


(15.9) 



i Instruction was focussed largely on comprehension and vocabulary 
skillSi ever half the participating students (58.7 percent) 
mastered one or more new cbmprehihsioh skills arid slightly less 
than half (47.2 percent] mastered at least one new vocabulary 
skill. About one-fourth (27.7 percent) mastered structural 
analysis skills and about one-sixth mastered study skills 
(17i5 pereeht) and phorietic analysis skills (15.9 percent). 
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Table 4 



Total NurobeP cf Students for Whora EaeH6ategbry 
Of ?r3?lfa«s Supplies and £c}ii}pment 
Kll Useci for ihltrlictioin 
(S - 2.157) 



eategery 



Number of Students {Percent of Population) 



fi elding irid Language Arts 

Compretens ion Workbooks 

Vocabulary Workbooks 

Phonics Workbooks 

Reading Games 

hanguage Wdrkbdoks 

Reading Kits SsRiA* UbJ 

Basa! Readers (Textbooks) 

Wfiting Workbooks 

Readimg Machines (Hardware) 

ji^th Workbooks 
Math Games 

Math/Science Kits (e.g> School hwjse) 

Manipulative Hatft Materials 

Math Textbooks 

Life Skills Math Materials 



7§5 
574 

Am 

339 
239 
208 
99 
44 
4 



882 
389 
241 
223 
73 
47 




,{40. 9) 
(17.6) 
(li.2) 
(19.3) 
( 3.4) 
( 2.2) 



Other 



feheral Supplies 
Other 

Craft Materials 

Motor Education Materials 



194 
396 
314 
57 



(27.S5 
(18.4) 
(14.6) 
( 2.6) 



• Cwnprehensior}, vocabulary, and phonics wbrkbcQks mre 
the i3»5t widely used f^ading matef?als^ 

i MatfteSatics workbookiv ^ere the most widely used rasth 
fflaterials. 
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Table 5 

Frequency Qistrvbution of Mastery of f^th Skf?5s 
By Students Who Attended 20 or More Proiram Sessions 

§i » 1,347 



Nicmtief isf Naraber i^f 

Skills Mastered Students ^Perceflt) Cumulative Percent 



9 


39 


( 2.9) 


2.9 


8 


u 


{ im 


3.9 


7 




{ 2.4) 


6.3 


,6 


58 


{ 4.3) 


10.6 


5 


116 


{ 8.6) 


19.2 


4 


417 


(31.0) 


50.2 


3 


295 


(21.9) 


72.1 


2 


205 


(15.2) 


87.3 


i 


76 


( 5.6) 


. 92.9 


6 


3& 


{ 7.1) 


100. d 







ApprositKately 8? percent of the students who attended at least 
20 program se^iws mastered two or more new math sfeH Is and 
ftCA'-ly tfjir^-foorths (72.1 percent) mastered three or more* 
Mean noraSer of sfeills tnastered was 3.5 (S.D. « 1.9). 
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skills mt covered by thcf guide, indicating that teachers c\wse a wide range* 
of objectives for instruction. Accordingly ^ it was reebmmended that the 
guide be expanded to cover additional Fountain Valley objectives. 



The mathetnatlcs objective proposed that 7R percent of the students who 
attended 29 or more program sessions would demonstrate growth In mathe- 
matics as shown by mastery of at least two hew skills on the KeyMath Diag- 
nostic Arithmetic test^ and at least 50 percent would master three or more 
skills. Mathematics data were reported for 2^068 students. 

to detentiine whether the objective was attained, a frequency distribution 
of mathematics mastery was prepared f:or students meeting the 2d-day attendance 
criterion. These data, whiefi are presented In table 5^ indfcattd that 
apprdximately 87 percent of students attending 29 or more sessions mastered 
two or more hew math skills and nearly three-fourths (72.1 percent) mastered 
three or more. Thus, the objective was surpassed. 

For the total population, including those students attending fewer than 
28 sessions, 84*3 percent mastered at least one new skill, 77.3 percent 
mastered two or more, ah^j 60*4 percent mastered three or more. (Tfiese data 
»re presented In Table 6.) 

Heah htwiber of mathematics skills mastered toy students attending 20 or 
more sessions was 3i5 * 1*9) arid MM number mastered by all students 

was 3.0 jS.d. « 2.0). 




Table 6 



Frequency Ui stributioh of f^astery of Hath Skills 
by Students for Whom Complete Data Were Reported 

N = 2*068 



nuniDer or 
Skills Mastered 


students 


(Percent) 


Cumulative Percent 


9 


AO 






8 


20 


( 1*0) 


3a4 


7 


38 


( li8) 


5.2 


6 


71 


( 3.4) 


8^6 


5 


148 


{ 7.2) 


15.8 


4 


. 540 


(26il) 


41.9 


3 


382 


(18.5) 


60.4 


t 


349 


(16.9) 


77.3 


i 


145 


( 7iO) 


84i3 










B 


326 


(15.8) 


100. 1^ 









Total exceeds 100 percent because of roandihg. 



• Over 80 percent (84.3 percent) of participating students 
mastered one or more new math skills; more than 60 perceHt 
(60.4 percenti mastered three or more. Mean number of skills 
mastered was 3*0 (S.D. = 2.0). 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENiDATiONS 

the summer* i983 E.C.I.A. Chapter 1 program, Reading and Mathematics 
with Athletics, provided supplementary remediation by Incorporating sports 
activities into heading and math instroetibh* The program served 2,157 
handicapped Chapter 1-eligible students at 13 schools located in the five 
boroughs. The program operated for four hours a day, five days a week from 
July li 1983 to August 17, 1983. 

Results of the analyses of pupil achievement data, interviews, and 
observations indicated that the suiraner program was highly effective in 
meeting its proposed goals. Approximately 87 percent of the 1,347 students 
attending 20 or more sessions mastered two or more new reading skills and 
nearly three-fourths ^'72.8 percent) mastered three or more. For the total 
population, including those students attending fewer than 20 sessions, 84*3 
percent mastered at least two new reading skills, and 61.7 percent mastered 
three or more. 

The program alSd achieved positive results in meeting its proposed goals 
in mathematics. Approximately 87 percent of students attending 20 or more 
sessions mastered two or more new math skills and nearly three-fourths {72.1 
percent) mastered three or more. For the total population, including those 
students attending fewer than 20 sessions, 77.3 percent mastered two or more 
new skills and 60.4 percent mastered three or more. 

In comparison, in the two previous cycles, 1981 and 1982, no more than 
about 60 percent of the students who met the attendahce Criterion mastered 
at least two skills in either reading or math and fewer than one-third 
mastered three or more skills in either area. 
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staff were quite enthasiastfc abeot the design and Isplemsntation of the 
program during the 1983 cycle. Expanded on-site training was seen as 
particularly effective in preparing teachers for the program as well as in 
providing ongoing consultation in student assessnent^ individualization of 
ihstructidns arid use of iaaterials. Teachers reported that the ihedrjjOration 
of athletic activities and sports concepts into the prograti strongly helped 
to motivate the students to learn new academic skills. In addition, they 
felt that the students benefited by learning new social and recreational 
skills. Finally, in narked contrast to previous Cycles* transportation 
services were seen as a positive program feature, a situation which staff 
attributed at least in part to the intro<SJCt1on of minibuses. 

A summer curriculum guide, the ^pedaLEaue^ation t eacher's fiuide in 
Commupl c^tlm^tl j was developed for the program and was ihtrbdueed and 
field-tested In the 1983 cycle* Results, which are presented in a separate 
8.E*E. report, indicated that teachers found it to be a useful supplementary 
instructional guide. Msreover, analysts of aggregate student achievement 
data from the current arid previous Cycles iridicated a moderately strong 
relatidriship between teachers' use of particular lessbris fran the guide and 
student master^ of related skills, holding mastery durlrig the previous cycle 
coristarit (Tp^p^lal ' suggested that use of the guide contributed 

to increased mastery of those skills covered by lessbris in the guide; how- 
ever, it was rioted that the guide addressed only about 14 percent of all 
Fburitain Valley reading objectives. Iri IdditiOrij student achievemont data 
indicated that riearly 75 percent of the reading objectives mastered by all 
program participants were skills /iM covered by the guide, indicating that 
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teachers chdSe a wide range of objectives for instruction. Accordingly, it 
was recanniended that the curriculum guide be expanded to address _ additional 
Fountain Vall^ objectives. 

In sanmaryi the findings of the evaVuatiori of the 1983 prdgraw shwed 
substantial Improvement in all aspects of program functioning, a trend which 
has been apparent over a number of years but which was snost striking in the 
current cycle, the improveflaent in student a/chievement has already been 
noted; In addltioh, the data showed that the progran was also more effective 
brgahlzatiOhally, as shown by prompt start-up, timely delivery of materials 
and supplies, effective staff trginlngj and problem^i'ree trahspbrtatibh 
Services. 

Based on the findings which h^ve been presented, the fbllowlhg reccro- 

mendations are offered: 

i continue to offer pre-servlce and In-service training 
bh-sltej 

• continue to ihebrporate a r-gcreatlonal or artistic cewpbhent 
into remedial acasdeiilc Instruction; 

• cOhtiraje to plan for the prbgran as early as possible to _ 
ensure optimal student recruitment and provision of materials 
and supplies; 

• expand the ^peclALJEdueatlbh t eacher|s Guide jfUUwwqhIcati on 
Arts to cover "additional Fountain Uliey reading objectives; 



• continue to use mlnil^ses. as well as standard and lift buses» 
for trahspbrtatibh^ and to have bus drivers make trial runs jb 
that th^ are familiar with the bos routes before the program 
begins. 
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